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Notes 


HETHER the approaching autumn season will 
W provide any revival in the bookselling trade 
it would be rash to prophesy. If books 
are not sold it will not be because the 
publishers have not provided many of great interest, 
as a few examples will suffice to prove. Messrs. 
Longmans promise us the “ Life and Letters” of Bishop 
Creighton, by Mrs. Creighton, in two volumes—a work 
which should take high rank among biographies, both 
by reason of its subject and the skill of the writer. 
Then we are to have from Mr. Murray the oft-promised, 
but long delayed, “ William Shakespeare, His Family 
and Friends,” by the late Mr. Charles Elton, edited by 
Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson—from the same house 
a translation of M. de la Colonies’ ‘“ Chronicles of 
an Old Campaigner”; on September 2 “A Channel 
Passage” and other poems by Mr. Swinburne (Chatto), 
and from Mr. Fisher Unwin “ British Political Leaders,” 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy. 


Onty of recent years has the autumn publishing 
season assumed such proportions as to overshadow 
to a great extent the spring season, and the question 
is being asked by many interested in the trade whether 
publishers do not offer the public and the booksellers in 
the later months of the year more books than they can 
digest. I have urged in these columns before the 
opinion that there need be no “close” season for good 
books ; all the year round should be so for bad. It is 
pleasant to see that Mr. Heinemann is apparently of the 
same opinion, having ventured to issue in the middle of 
August so important a work as “Japan by the 
Japanese.” A good book makes as strong an appeal to 
lovers of literature in August as it does in October or 
November ; moreover, published before the rush of books 
commences, it receives more attention both from the 
Press and from the public, and, if favourably received, 
continues to sell well through the autumn and winter. 
Another point is that so many works are sent out in 
October and November that it is quite impossible to 
review them all, so that while due attention is given to 
books by well-known and tried authors, the unknown, 
but possibly equally deserving, are lost sight of in the 
crowd. I should be glad to see a revival of energy in 
the spring season. [I believe it would benefit publishers 
and public alike. 


Ir may be thought that in these columns no attention 
should be given to the commercial side of literature ; 
but surely such a view cannot be maintained. That 


bad books are sometimes foisted on the public for the 
sake of obtaining filthy lucre is no reason why we should 
lose sight of the fact that we should have no books 
at all if publishers and authors were not considered 
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worthy of their hire. Publishers are encouraged to issue 
good works if the public shows its readiness to read and 
to pay for the same. The present flood of trash is 
accounted for simply by the public appetite and de- 
mand. But if writers, readers, publishers and purveyors 
of good literature will steadily set their faces in the right 
direction, the right road will not be so difficult to find or 
to follow. It is a lamentable fact that the first expendi- 
ture to be curtailed during “ hard times”’ is the money 
devoted to the purchase of books. Yet books are the 
best and, in the end, the cheapest of “ luxuries.” 


In “Occasional Papers” —an_ interesting little 
monthly, to which reference has before been made in 
these columns—there is a suggestive article by E. Man- 
kivell on “ Tennyson’s English Insularity.” The writer 
fails to understand that Tennyson’s greatness lay to a 
great extent in this very insularity of his. He sent 
forth no new message into the world, but he did, in 
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felicitous and often inspired language, paint for us the 
quiet English countryside. To quote from this notice: 
‘ He is in his element in ‘ ordered gardens great,’ peace- 
ful, stately, and delightfully English—quite after his 
own heart. He loved his flat, uninteresting East 
country, too, with its ‘level waste’ and ‘rounding 
grey,’ while the ‘misty marshes and illimitable reeds’ 
had for him all the charm of home’’—though there 
are a many of us who know that the East country is 
far from uninteresting and full of charm; indeed, is 
Nature ever uninteresting? Should we not be thankful 
that Tennyson realised his limitations? Should we not, 
in fact, be grateful for these limitations, which led him 
to paint such perfect English landscapes ? 





Tue fact that we do live upon an island, and are in 
so many ways insular, has enabled our writers. to escape 
that cosmopolitanism which is deadly to great art. 
‘“ East, west, home’s vest” is a good motto for writers 
a3 well as painters and musicians. All great art is 
national—that is to say, ‘‘ insular” ; ignorance of alien 
art is not, of course, bliss; but to be overinfluenced by 
it—to become “ sedulous apes ”—tends to deterioration 
and leads eventually to death. A strange example of 
insularity, sufficiently but not dangerously tempered 
by foreign influences, is Browning; his words are 
sturdily English always; his eyes ranged wide, but his 
mind was too strong to be overcome by the atmosphere 
in which it dwelt; he could sip sweets from foreign 
flowers, but his honey was English through and through. 
He “ was ever a fighter” for fresh air in thought and 
deed. 

Mr. J. F. Meenan contributes to “The Beacon” a 
pleasant paper on ‘Pickwick and the Assembly 
Rooms” at Bath, but makes the somewhat quaint state- 
ment that Sir Thomas Lawrence was “ England’s 
greatest portrait painter.” Is there not room for a 
well-illustrated “ literary” history of Bath? Perhaps 
Mr. Meehan will oblige ? 


In the letter printed in last week’s issue Mr. Isidore 
G. Ascher raised a “ curiously suggestive” point. Does 
the average writer of fiction over-write himself—or her- 
self—thus falling into a routine of dreary iteration ? 
As Mr. Ascher points out, “only intellectual giants 
have that supreme imagination capable of delineating 
the endless character, the diversified aspects of 
humanity, the multiform workings of the human heart ; 
the lesser minds soon exhaust themselves; the fount 
becomes arid.”” But I think a point is missed—imagina- 
tion in a writer of fiction is dependent upon insight and 
experience. Take a specific example: Thackeray had 
the gift of insight, and he saw much of life; hence his 
greatness. Imagination pure and simple leads to the 
writing of fairy-tales, and many of the novels of to-day 
are mere fairy-tales, entirely lacking all insight into and 
experience of human nature and life. Even if the 
experience be there, it is discounted by the want of 
insight. It might almost be taken as an axiom that a 
novelist should only write of life that has come under 
his actual observation ; second-hand knowledge of life 
is worth little or worthless. Dickens failed to write of 
Paris life as he did successfully write of London, for 
the former city he only knew superficially, the latter 
intimately. Perhaps most of the great characters in 
fiction are idealised or composite portraits of living or 
dead originals. Writers not in the first rank sit down 
to draw life and Nature from their inner consciousness ; 
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great writers from an amalgam of insight and experi- 
ence, heightened by imagination. And here imagination 
resolves itself into the ability to “ put yourself in his 
place.” 


Tue above reflections have, of course, oft before been 
made, and many times better expressed ; but the repeti- 
tion of well-worn truths is more desirable than the 
manufacture of modern paradoxes—pace Messrs. Ches- 
terton & Co. After all, who can say anything new? 
Can a writer hope to do more than to send forth old wine 
in new bottles, not new lamps for old? No parrot cry 
has wrought more hurt than that for “ originality.” 
“Give us something new”; and writers injure them- 
selves and their readers in straining after novelty 
instead of confining themselves to Nature and her ways, 
which are not new, though ever fresh. 


As to the repetition of “ favourite thoughts in other 
verbal garb” by writers of genius, alluded to in Mr. 
Ascher’s letter, does it greatly matter? Of course it 
would be better if our writers would say their say in 
their best manner once and for all, though even so we 
should lose this—that the very repetition does show us 
what are an author’s “ favourite” thoughts, and -there- 
fore throws a light upon the author’s character. Had 
Shakespeare again and again given us the same thought 
in different garb we should have known what he him- 
self thought upon at any rate one point. Again, a 
writer, however great, is but human, and so open to 
error ; it is one of the calamities of criticism that a man 
of genius is often counted as unable to err—is set upon 
a pedestal as a god. Much absurd commentary would 
have been spared us had critics remembered that even 
Homer can nod. 


Mr. C. O. AnpreEws has kindly sent me “ A History 
of the Denstone Play, 1875-1903,” an interesting and 
well-illustrated record of nearly thirty years’ well- 
directed work in the good cause of the acting of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Such school work as this must make 
Shakespeare a living joy instead of a deadly school lesson 
to the lucky lads who are educated at Denstone. It is 
too much to hope for, but what a vast effect for good 
would it have if every school undertook to teach its 
scholars to act as well as to read Shakespeare! As Mr. 
Andrews truly says: 


“What awful indignities Shakespeare has suffered at 
the hands of schools and their examiners! There are 
many who have had all the beauty of the plays perma- 
nently destroyed for them because Shakespeare has been 
degraded to a mere text-book of grammar and philology. 
Public examining bodies are chiefly to blame for this, 
and many papers are set which make a proper study of 
the play impossible. And school editions are often edited 
by Dryasdust and pedantry. Pehaps half the available 
time is spent on a study of Shakespeare’s life—a life 
which is strikingly barren in the light which it throws 
on his works, and a life which is more than suspiciously 
mythical. How often is everything about the play 
taught instead of the play itself! Or else the play is 
treated as a more or less fortuitous concourse of details, 
a corpse to be dissected and labelled. The details—philo- 
logy, allusions, anachronisms, peculiarities of expression 
and construction—are too often treated as the ‘be-all 
and the end-all,’ instead of as the incidental parts of a 
component whole. The plays are works of art, and 
should be treated as such. Imagine a Madonna of 
Raphael treated on the principles of an average Shake- 
spearean school editor or examiner! ”’ 
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Bibliographical 


propos of the publication of the late Sir 
A Leslie Stephen’s monograph on Hobbes, I 

have been asked for a reference to any recent 

editions of that philosopher’s works. His 
principal book, “‘ The Leviathan, or the Matter, Forme 
and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiasticall and 
Civill,” has been republished twice within the past 
twenty years. In 1885 it formed the twenty-first 
volume of Henry Morley’s ‘“ Universal Library ’—a 
series which many readers must remember, as [ do, with 
the most grateful feelings as affording first introduction 
to several notable but then not easily accessible books. 
Early in the present year “ The Leviathan,” edited by 
Mr. A. R. Waller, formed the first volume of “ The 
Cambridge English Classics.” In 1886 Professor Croom 
Robertson’s book on Hobbes was added to Blackwood’s 
‘Philosophical Classics,” and in 1898 “ The Ethics of 
Hobbes as contained in Selections from His Works,’ by 
E. H. Sneath, was published in America. 

Supplementing my note of last week on Pepys’ 
‘Diary ” I may mention that in the recently published 
correspondence of Sir William Pepys—‘‘A Later 
Pepys” ( a work which might have been made as useful 
as it is undoubtedly interesting had it been more 
capably edited)—-we are given an undated printer’s 
estimate and facsimile transcript of passages from the 
great “ Diary,’ which suggest, as they were found 
among his papers, that Sir William at one time contem- 
plated the publication of his kinsman’s work—a publi- 
cation which was made under other auspices in the very 
year in which he died (1825). One ‘“ T. Cunningham,” 
it may be mentioned, in the estimate referred to, offered 
to undertake the “translating” of the MS. from the 
original shorthand for two guineas per sheet. 

A correspondent asks me for reference to any recent 
reprint of Thomas Hood’s “The Headlong Career 
and Woful Ending of Precocious Piggy,” which was 
published more than a dozen years after its author’s 
death, with many quaint illustrations in colour by the 
poet’s son, Thomas Hood the Younger. I know of no 
edition other than the original one dated 1859 (issued 
late in 1858), and I fear that copies of that would not be 
easy to obtain, for the nursery has a somewhat destruc- 
tive way of demonstrating its delight in favourite books. 
The jingles which make up the history form an exercise 
in rhymes on “ pig,” given with that slightly varied 
monotony in which very young children delight ; they 
were composed for the entertainment of Hood’s children, 
and the illustrations which one of those children later 
added are distinctly effective. The opening verse runs: 

‘““* Where are you going to, you little pig?’ 

‘I’m leaving my mother; I’m growing so big!’ 

‘So big, young pig; 
So young, so big! 
What, leaving your mother, you foolish young pig?’ ”’ 

By the way, there should be a fruitful field for the 
reprinter of some well-selected old nursery books. The 
book referred to would, I fancy, delight the little ones 
of to-day as, presumably, it delighted my correspondent 
when he was a little one. I remember the keen delight 
which a large family of little folks took in a book of 
the younger Thomas Hood’s—Tom Hood, as he was 
always called to distinguish him from his father—in 
which was set forth a small boy’s adventures in journey- 
ing ‘‘ From Nowhere to the North Pole” (1875). Some 
of its illustrations—by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes— 
might have been suggestive of Mr. Reed’s “ Prehistoric 
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Peeps.” Then, too, there is a delightful old “ Story of 
Jack and the Giants,’ with numerous illustrations by 
Richard Doyle, which would be sure of a welcome. Per- 
haps some publisher will give us a series of Nursery 
Classics. 

Two notable men of law who have died recently— 
Sir Robert Samuel Wright and Mr. Frederick Alex- 
ander Inderwick—each gained some recognition in 
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letters. Sir Robert Wright contributed to the Claren- 
don Press Series two well-known anthologies, the second 
in collaboration with Mr. J. E. L. Shadwell, “ A Golden 
Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry” (1867) and “A 
Golden Treasury of Greek Prose” (1870). A second 
edition of the earlier volume, revised by Mr. Evelyn 
Abbott, was published in 1889. That Mr. Inderwick 
found time during a busy career to maintain his interest 
in historical, antiquarian and literary matters is shown 
by the following list of his published works: “ Side- 
Lights on the Stuarts” (1888), “The Interregnum, 
1648-1660: Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, 
Social and Legal” (1891), ‘‘ The Story of King Edward 
and New Winchelsea ” (1892), ‘“‘ A Prisoner of War ”— 
a novel with a borrowed title—(1893), and ‘“ The King’s 
Peace: a Historical Sketch of the English Law Courts ” 
(1895). Mr. Inderwick also edited a ‘‘ Calendar’”’ of 
the Inner Temple Records, and contributed a_ bio- 
graphical note to ‘‘ Lord Penzance on the Bacon-Shake- 
speare Controversy” (1902). WALTER JERROLD. 





































































Light in the East 
JAPANESE. Edited by Alfred Stead. 
20s. net.) 

Asia. By 


JAPAN BY THE 

(Heinemann. 
THe GARDEN OF 

(Methuen. 6s.) 
As Mr. Stead says, of the thousands of books on Japan, 
“ some few are excellent, the majority are inaccurate and 
misleading,” or in other words most of them are bad. 
Some, however, are indifferent, and among these we 
fear we must class ‘‘ The Garden of Asia,” an attempt at 
a word-picture-book by a writer not naturally gifted in 
the art of word-painting; to strive after the “ just” 
word is praiseworthy, but evidence of the strife should 
not show in the result. Mr. Farrer in his preface acknow- 
ledges the hopelessness of his task—he was only per- 
suaded to attempt it because of the failure that has 
attended the efforts of others; also we are told that he 
has “tried to render Japan as he saw and felt it,” the 
result being a series of impressions of the outside of 
Japanese life, which leaves us unstirred and uninter- 
ested. But we must not expect every writer upon Japan 
to be a Lafcadio Hearn. Yet we do not for a moment 
wish to convey that the book is wholly bad, it is far from 
that ; for those unacquainted with things Japanese there 
is much to be learnt from it, and now and again Mr. 
Farrer has set down on his paper distinctly beautiful 
sketches, as for examples some of his word-paintings of 
Japanese gardens, which he neatly sums up as aiming to 
be not ‘‘a paradise of flowers” but reproductions of 
landscapes. Mr. Farrer indulges in quaint similes ; here 
ig one: speaking of the curves of dwarf trees he declares 
that they give him “ the same quality of the same sooth- 
ing appreciation that one receives from the impeccable 
curves of a paragraph in Jane Austen”! And here is 
an appreciation of a bun: “to eat her is to eat some 
delicious dream ; she is flaky with the sweet crispness of 
a clear vision, and, passing, she leaves a tender recollec- 
tion of a dear treasure loved and lost.’ In conclusion, 
we think that Mr. Farrer has sketched externals only, 
because he has not any insight into the mind of Japan ; 
his pictures are akin to artistic photographs, they do 
not show more than the mere forms of things. 

‘“ Japan by the Japanese ” is a work of quite different 
character and of great value; it is a picture of the past 
and present of Japan, written for the most part by those 
most competent to speak, always by Japanese and often 
by those who took part in the making of the thing made ; 
it is as if an account of Great Britain were to be written 
by ministers and high officials. In the present notice we 
can only discuss a portion of this striking and invalu- 
able volume, but shall in a second article treat of other 
matters with which it deals. The opening chapter con- 
tains a selection from important imperial edicts and re- 
scripts, which in our opinion had better have been placed 
in an appendix ; of the immediately succeeding chapters 
the most interesting and suggestive are ‘‘ The Imperial 
Family,” by Baron Yoshitane Sannomiya, Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies of the Imperial Japanese 
Household: a clear survey of the constitutional history 
of Japan, in which amongst others the following note- 
worthy and too often forgotten points are brought into 
the light, “ the Dutch system of military discipline was 
adopted in 1837,” “after 1849 . . . . the warships were 
constructed after European (Dutch) methods,” 
“William IT., of the Netherlands, sent two messages to 
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the Government—one in 1844, the second in 1852—de- 
monstrating the benefit to be derived from opening the 
country to international relations, and predicting in the 
latter message that the Americans would probably adopt 
strong measures to that effect,’ and ‘the Americans 
only, as it were, poured oil on, and so accentuated, a con- 
flagration which was gradually consuming the feudalism 
and military government.” In short, a miracle was 
not worked, but slow progress was hastened. 

Then follow chapters upon “ The Constitution of the 
Empire” and “The Growth of Japan,’ by Marquis 
Hirobumi Ito; ‘“ The Imperial Diet,” by the Minister of 
Justice ; “‘ The Organisation of a Constitutional State,” 
by Baron Kentaro Kaneko ; ““The Army,” “ The Navy,” 
“ Diplomacy,” “ Foreign Policy,” by Count Okuma ; and 
“Education,” which, with others, present us with a clear 
view of the Japanese constitution and of Japanese 
ambitions. Only in reading them it must be borne in 
mind that a Japanese not only views his own country 
with interested eyes, but would be chary of exposing its 
weaknesses and of revealing all its aims. But on the 
whole the work seems to be written with singular frank- 
ness. 

It is impossible here to sum up all that is told us of 
the most recent, and in some ways most interesting, of 
experiments in constitution making, told us, too, by the 
maker of the experiment. Constitutions are conditioned 
by circumstances, and the problem set before the 
Japanese constitution makers was to retain much more 
than a semblance of power in the hands of the Emperor 
whiie entrusting to the people as much and no more of 
influence as they, accustomed only to be ruled, might be 
expected to use aright. We take it that the present con- 
stitution of Japan has succeeded in meeting the 
exigencies of the present time, but that as the years go by 
it will gradually alter or be altered, and that at no very 
distant date more power will be placed in the hands of 
the ruled and less in the hands of the rulers. At pre- 
sent there stands on one side the Emperor, aided and 
advised by the ministers appointed by him, and by the 
Privy Council, on the other the Imperial Diet of two 
houses. An important prerogative of the ruler is that 
he declares war, concludes peace, makes treaties, with- 
out consulting or needing the consent of the Diet ; the 
Diet ‘“ takes part in legislation, but has no share in the 
sovereign power ; it has power to deliberate upon laws, 
but none to determine them,” in fact it is a powerful 
debating society, whose chief influence is in matters 
financial, over which it possesses a considerable control. 
Here is a pleasant rule, that the session of each year is 
limited to three months, “so as to avoid the endless 
dilation of deliberations”! Of the Ministers of State 
the duties are defined as being “to serve as media 
through which the Imperial commands are conveyed ” 
and to execute administrative affairs ; the Privy Council- 
lors and the Ministers are “the Emperor’s most emin- 
ent assistants.” 

The value of this work can only be judged by those 
who go to it, and only those who have read it can feel 
assured that they have studied all that is worth reading 
of Japan, for no other work gives quite what is given by 
this. By itself it will not suffice for a knowledge of 
Japan, but without it any course of reading would be in- 
complete. We have space left but to refer briefly to 
two further points. Speaking of the possible regenera- 
tion of China, which so many Occidentals fear may be 
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undertaken by Japan, Field-Marshal Marquis Ariyoshi 
Yamagata says, particularly referring to the establish- 
ment by China of a powerful army: “ If this were to be 
accomplished China might become a very serious menace 
to all neighbouring nations; but there seems little 
danger of those ideas being realised in the immediate 
future.” If this statement is made in all sincerity it 
is most significant. 

Lastly, so far as this first portion of our review of 
this book is concerned, the absence of boastfulness and 
the presence of self-criticism throughout the volume are 
noteworthy. The book is a fine contribution to the 
literature of Japan. W. T.S. 


The Political Swinburne 


Tue Poems oF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. In Six 
Volumes. Vol. II., Soncs BEFORE SUNRISE and Sones 
oF Two Nations. (Chatto & Windus. 6s. per vol.) 


Tus second volume in the new collective edition of 
Mr. Swinburne’s poems contains the two early books 
dedicated to the democratic movement in Europe, 
especially the “ Songs before Sunrise,” devoted to the 
cause of Italian nationality, and the advance on Rome. 
The note is struck by a characteristic dedication to 
Mazzini, the apostle of the Italian revolution. 
Throughout these poems you have the political Swin- 
burne—not the Swinburne solely concerned to be a 
singer, poet first and all other things afterwards, as in 
the previous “ Poems and Ballads,” but a Swinburne 
troubled about many things, a poet with a purpose, an 
oratorical Swinburne, going down to the people in the 
forum. The oratory is very Swinburnean, very far re- 
moved from the manner of the popular poetic dema- 
gogue (if we may use such a phrase) ; but it 7s verse of 
the forum, not the poet singing (in Keats’ phrase) “ to 
ease his breast of melodies.” From Shelley to Mrs. 
Browning (we will stop short of living poets) every poet 
who has made his verse a political weapon has done so 
at the cost of alloying it with a certain rhetorical, or 
rather oratorical, element. Milton and Wordsworth 
were able, by great restraint and austerity, to preserve 
the high poetic speech in some of their sonnets ; but they 
are uncompanioned. Mr. Swinburne has not escaped 
the operation of this rule. The oratorical cast is over 
his figures, his style, the spirit of his verse. He courts 
a nearer kinship with his béte noire, Byron, than he 
would care to suppose, despite the abundant difference 
between the direct compactness of the one and the 
diffuse suggestion of the other. These lyrics are rhap- 
sodic, copious, eloquent, canorous; they have all Mr. 
Swinburne’s admirable art of style and diction, at once 
classic and romantic ; but they are only in part poetic— 
according to the stricter meaning of the word. It is a 
blend of eloquence and poetry, with the eloquence pre- 
dominant. In so far as Mr. Swinburne has any bias 
to let sound and splendid verbiage redound over mean- 
ing, that bias is augmented by his political aim. 
Comparing Mr. Swinburne with himself, therefore, 
we do not rank this volume among his highest work. 
Comparing him with others, it still remains work which 
only Mr. Swinburne could have done. There is the 
lyric swing, the inexhaustible fertility of metrical forms, 
the brilliant range of choice vocabulary, the ardour and 
ease, the smooth and fluent rhythm. Some poems, more 
conspicuously than others, have passages of downright 
poetic inspiration ; and the eloquence at times reaches 
a conviction and felicity which carry it into dignified 
poetry. So it is in the oft-quoted passage of “ A March- 
ing Song,” which calls on “ Milton’s England ” to shake 
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off her kings, and cries scorn on the ‘“‘ summer-swarming 
kinglets” that “warm themselves about the world.” 
But the finest poems to our mind, from the stand- 
point of pure poetry, are certain non-political lyrics ; 
“ Hertha,” for instance, and yet more “Genesis” or 
“On the Downs.” “Genesis” especially is pregnant 
and close-knit to a degree unusual with this poet, and 
memorable whether you accept all its teaching or (like 
ourselves) do not. 

In the sonnets there are some strong things, too, 
though we scarce think the sonnet a native form for 
this reinless lyrist. In fine, this book is a side of Mr. 
Swinburne, and therefore remarkable and to be read, 
however we may take exception at its estimation among 
his most beautiful and authentically perfect work. 

Francis THOMPSON. 


The Meaning of It? 


CoLLotTyPE FAcsSIMILE AND Type TRANSCRIPT OF AN 
ELizaBETHAN Manuscript. Edited by Frank J. 
Burgoyne. (Longmans. £4 4s.) 


WHETHER it was worth the while reproducing the whole 
of this MS. is more than doubtful, but being done it is 
only just to say that it could not have been better done. 
The MS. here reproduced and transcribed was discovered 
in 1867—or rather we should say re-discovered—in 
two black boxes which had long lain in Northumber- 
land House at Charing Cross, and apparently had been 
placed therein by Bishop Percy, who was domestic chap- 
lain to the Duke of Northumberland from about 1765 
to 1782. Spedding described the MS. and hazarded 
some acute sugzestions as to some of its contents, of 
which but a portion remains. The MS. in its present 
state consists principally of an outer page, to which 
we will return, various writings by Francis Bacon, the 
letter by Sir Philip Sidney dissuading Queen Elizabeth 
from marrying the Duke of Anjou, and an imperfect 
copy of “ Leicester’s Commonwealth”; all of which, 
with but slight exceptions, are well known and in print. 
Of the matters which have disappeared, and of which 
note is made on the outer leaf, the most important are 
the plays of “Richard II.” and “Richard III.,” 
“ Asmund and Cornelia” and the “Ile of Dogs” by 
Nash. 

The two important points to be dealt with are—by 
whom were these pages written out and is there any 
meaning in the scribbling which adorns the outer page. 
There is not anything known for certain as to the pen- 
man who wrote the manuscript, which is chiefly in one 
handwriting. One conjecture attributes the work to 
John Davies, the Hereford writing master, but Mr. 
Burgoyne favours the idea that the production may have 
come from the “ good pens” employed as we know b 
Anthony and Francis Bacon, among which was that of 
Ben Jonson. But though interesting these conjectures 
rest upon no actual evidence. 

The interest of the MS. is practically confined to the 
front page or outside cover, and even of this the interest 
has, we think, been exaggerated. This sheet in addition 
to a list of the contents of the MS. contains various writ- 
ings, some of which are impossible to decipher, partly 
owing to portions of the paper having been damaged by 
dust and fire. The interest in these scribblings, for such 
they are, centres round the names of Bacon and Shake- 
speare, which are frequently repeated. Hard by the 
entries of “ Richard II.” and “ Richard ITI.” occur the 
words—in a contemporary handwriting—‘ By Mr. 
ffrauncis Bacon,” and “ William Shakespeare.” Shake- 
speare, William Shakespeare, Baco, Bacon, Francis 
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Bacon, 8, Wlm, B, Sh, frequently occur. 
noteworthy this: 


And most 


revealing 
day through 
every crany 
peepes and 
see 
Shak, 


which is a practically correct quotation from “ Lucrece,” 
“ peepes” being inserted in place of “spies,” and is 
interesting as a contemporary notice of the poem. Who 
was the perpetrator of all this mass of scribble and what 
intent had he? Of course it would be pleasant to 
indulge in ingenious conjecture, and to set to work to 
prove that Shakespeare wrote Bacon’s works, or vice 
versa. But looked at in the plain light of common 
sense, does not all this scribble remind one of childhood’s 
days, when we were ready in idle mood to scribble over 
our books? Some of us do so still, when pencil in hand 
some name or words are running through our heads. 
Here is a MS. copy of various works by Bacon, Shake- 
speare &c.: is there anything strange in the fact that 
some idle hand has scribbled these names at random 
over the cover? Possibly the hand of some student 
who found the contents of his lesson-book uninteresting ? 
At any rate, we cannot find it possible to attach any 
high importance to the matter, and welcome the repro- 
duction of this page because of the quotation from 
“Lucrece” and because it is a curious relic of old 
days. The handwriting may be that of Bacon or 
Shakespeare or—of anybody else. But this much we 
may safely say: if the writer had any important state- 
ment to make he would have made it in clear form, not 
as mere scribble—apparently random—on the cover of a 
MS. copy of well-known works. 


Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 


Francis ParkKMAN. By 
(Houghton, Mifflin 


American Men of Letters Series. 

& Company. $1.10.) 
A.THovuGH Francis Parkman has been dead nearly eleven 
years, his influence, always increasing and illuminating, 
has not, in England at any rate, been adequately appre- 
ciated. By his creed and by his practice he belonged to 
the sect of the Stoics, a disciple worthy of the sect’s 
happiest days ; his favourite virtue was fortitude, and of 
all men of philosophic mind, Marcus Aurelius was his 
accepted pattern. Parkman’s position as historian has 
for long past been unassailable; in his Fach he stands 
alone. A compatriot says of his work: “ Strong in its 
individuality, like to nothing else, it clearly belongs, I 
think, among the world’s few masterpieces of the highest 
rank, along with the works of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Gibbon.” An English reviewer supplements his com- 
parison by adjudging Parkman a place on the same shelf 
as Michelet, Livy and Taine. Goldwin Smith likened 
him to Tacitus. 

Students of Canadian-American history, and even 
those whose claim to be students is of the slightest, are 
at one in their high appreciation of ‘“ Montcalm and 
Wolfe”; “The Discovery of the Great West”; “The 
Old Régime ” ; and “ Frontenac.” These books are his- 
tory in its highest form: just, impartial, accurate, 
scholarly, and yet invested with life, actuality, and that 
convincing form of inevitable reality which is an attri- 
bute of genius. ” 

This life of Parkman, superseding that of C. H. 
Farnham and the monographs of Wheelwright, Fiske, 
and Wendell, is most admirably put together from the 
historian’s diaries, letters to and from him and personal 
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recollections. It is a sad life-story and yet a suggestively 
encouraging one. Parkman was an invalid—and mostly 
a very bad one—for the greater part of his life ; he was 
early overtaken by partial blindness, caused no doubt by 
his youthful hardships in tracing out and following up 
the Red Indian trails, about which he wrote so wonder- 
fully. He was lucky, beyond the ordinary, in having 
loving friends and relations, to whom he dictated much 
of his work ; but his indomitable courage, his refusal to 
be beaten in the world’s fight, nis struggle against odds 
which would have daunted the majority of folk, form a 
worthy monument to a noble spirit which refused to be 
crushed. And, despite his Puritan blood and bringing 
up, he was very human, very real and alive. All his life 
he liked common sense, and was irritated by sentimen- 
tality, fanaticism, transcendentalism and eccentricity of 
thought ; and he was wont to relieve his mind by a little 
emphatic language, which he was pleased to enhance 
with a certain extravagance, half in jest, half in relief of 
his humours. 

Incidentally Parkman was a foremost horticulturist 
and practically monopolised the prizes in his part of the 
country at the annual flower show. The famous Lilium 
Parkmanni is not unknown in England. That he had a 
soul above the conventionalities of the calendar is shown 
by his dating a letter from Paris “ February 30th, 1859.” 
An epistle to him from Henry James, the novelist, is of 
more than ordinary interest, for when Parkman was 
lonely and ill in London James offered him the hospi- 
tality of the Athenaeum club, which must, indeed, have 
been immensely appreciated by the historian! Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dedicated his ‘“‘ Winning of the West” 
to Parkman, and in a most charming note says: “I 
know that you would not wish your name to be con- 
nected, in even the most indirect way, with any but 
good work ; and I can only say that I will do my best to 
make the work creditable.” These are but casual tri- 
butes to the life work of a man who did much to main- 
tain the traditions of fine critical history. Without 
Parkman’s books the world in general—and America in 
particular—wotld have been much the poorer; the 
knowledge of how he wrote them gives them renewed 
interest and vitality. 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


THe THEOLOGY or THE OLD TesTaMENT. By the late 
A. B. Davidson, D.D. Edited from the Author’s 
MSS. by S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. (T. & T. Clark. 
12s.) 


Tuts volume of the International Theological Library, 
from a hand that has now for good laid aside the 
pen, represents the last and crowning effort of life- 
work. Cast in the midst of an atmosphere of pro- 
gress, and in the midst of students who, in an un- 
emotional way, are peculiarly sensitive to the Zeitgeist, 
Dr. Davidson has been ever a rebuilder of honoured 
edifices and a conservator of the hopes and persuasions 
of the past. Not that he has neglected the thought of 
his own time and the works of contemporary writers. 
It is indeed well known that he kept well abreast of 
Continental scholarship; but his receptivity was con- 
ditioned by a fine critical sense and his mind was firmly 
established on a basis of conviction that took faith for 
its corner-stone sure and steadfast. 

Time was, and after all not so long since, when the 
Old Testament was simply the record of the dealings of 
God with His chosen people; a collection of historical 
legislative and poetical or prophetical works by known 
authors who, whether treating of the past or the 
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future, were insured against error by the Divine 
guidance. Criticism has effectually disorganised this 
traditional view of a homogeneous litérature. After a 
manner it is held by the pillars of various forms of 
orthodoxy, but held with an infinite variety of differ- 
ences, with accommodations, with ingenuities. Faith 
is perpetually on the rack; it has to fall back behind 
the old lines of defence upon every kind of reserve ; it 
has developed unsuspected resources, but mainly it 
depends on the unforeseen. Mainly, that is, it derives 
encouragement from the shifting plans and internecine 
conflicts of the opposing forces. 

To the majority of moderate students of Old Testa- 
ment theology at the present day, we seem to have in 
the history of Israel in Canaan the spectacle of a people 
slowly emerging by natural means out of the darkness 
of idolatry into the light and freedom of a spiritual 
monotheism. This is true so far as that there was a 
conflict between the worship of Jehovah and idolatry ; 
but to Dr. Davidson this is not the whole truth: indeed, 
it is a radically false view, for it was not in the field of 
natural religion that the struggle was carried on. 
“What natural religion contributed was idolatry. 
The worship of the spiritual God came from revelation.” 
It is in the strength of this conviction that he has worked 
out, with admirable order and overwhelming illustration, 
the gradual unfolding of the Divine Nature and attri- 
butes ; the development of the doctrines of man’s place 
in the world and relation to his Maker, of redemption 
and atonement; the growth of the Messianic idea and 
of the hope of immortality. There are places in which 
we feel that the abundance of metaphor is made uncon- 
sciously to serve for a mask of the thinness of a 
particular argument ; often the torrent of words conveys 
rather the assurance of conviction on the part of the 
author than conviction itself to him who reads. But 
assuredly this last work of a venerable elder, though it 
lacks the final shaping and revision, and though, in 
parts, it might have been pruned and strengthened, is 
an admirable and arresting study in a field in which 
lifelong devotion had made him a master. 


Fiction 

VERONICA. By Martha W. Austin. (Isbister, 6s.) We 
have lately been following some animated discussions on the 
question of the imported American novel, and its success, or 
luck of it, in England. It is certain that we do not wtih 
blindfolded eyes quietly accept the American verdict on a 
novel. Because a work of fiction is branded a “ success’’ in 
New York, we, in England, do not thus label it without 
investigation. For good American fiction we have nothing 
but praise and a hearty welcome—the more good novels the 
merrier. ‘‘ Veronica’’ we very strongly suspect is imported, 
and we can only express astonishment that any firm of 
publishers should have thought it worth while to include 
such a book in their list. Certainly it is the silly season, 
but “ Veronica ’’ would try the patience of the limpest and 
least exacting summer girl. We mention the female part of 
the population, for Veronica is an exceedingly “ girly ”’ 
creation. She is the sort of heroine that boarding-school 
misses adore; a creature full of wonderful virtues and 
charms. Every man she meets succumbs to her fascination, 
and after being engaged three times she marries one of her 
lovers, who has the good taste very soon to leave her a widow. 
The concluding words of the book lead us to fear that there 
is more to come: “‘ And once more Veronica began her life.”’ 


HYSSOP. By James Prior. (Heinemann, 6s.) The author 
of “Forest Folk’ has given us a curiously unequal book 
in “ Hyssop.’’ It is by no means wanting in interest, yet 
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the interest is not sustained throughout. At times the move- 
ment is strong and dramatic, yet in parts the action of the 
story drags and becomes dull and confused. The first chapter 
is by no means felicitous. We are plunged abruptly into 
the midst of a curious clairvoyant sort of family, who talk 
in an almost unintelligible manner. The reader is mystified 
and somewhat weary by the time he reaches the second 
chapter, when the action of the novel commences with a 
railway accident. A young woman is brought into the house 
unconscious, suffering from concussion of the brain. She is 
nursed through a long illness by the kind Samaritans to 
whose door she has been brought. It is soon found that her 
memory is a blank; she does not know her own name or 
remember any fact of her previous existence. She continues 
to live with the family, learning like a little child the way of 
life from the lips of her adopted mother and _ sisters. 
Apparently she is a young innocent girl with a mind as pure 
and uncontaminated as that of a babe. The two brothers 
of the family fall in love with her, and she is about to 
marry one of them when, at the very steps of the altar, her 
memory returns and she runs away. The vague images of 
evil that have haunted her dreams become tangible and she 
knows herself as an abandoned woman and an inebriate. It 
will be seen that the story has a certain originality of 
theme, but we do not consider Mr. Prior has done justice 
to it. The latter part of the book, which describes the 
woman’s expiation and the purging of her sin, is not treated 
with sufficient force and decision. A book of parts. 


A WEAVER OF WEBS. By John Oxenham. (Methuen, 
6s.) The Hon. Basil Reigne is too physically powerful and 
too mentally blunt; his football training, his swimming 
prowess, his sang-froid, and his biceps suggest a pleasurable 
picture of the splendour of England’s youth, but hardly pro- 
duce the atmosphere of diplomacy. His Britannic Majesty's 
representative at Vienna could scarcely have entrusted to this 
athletic attaché any commission involving great risks with, 
perhaps, international complications. The story opens at a 
garden party given by the Nicaraguan Ambassador, and is 
developed cautiously enough with a sufficiency of those 
feminine intrigues which are supposed to underlie all 
European politics. Presently, however, the method of the 
author changes; he introduces the elements of brigandage, 
he shifts his scene and transports his principals to the 
Balkans. There, where there is proverbially unrest, the 
author makes a bid for real romance ; the mask of diplomacy 
is flung off. The young diplomat becomes the brigand- 
hunter, the gallart rescuer of foreign princesses, the hero 
pure and simple and unconscious. No half-measures; the 
author gives his stirring narrative crescendo. 


MONSIEUR LE CAPITAINE DOUAY. By Seth Cook 
Comstock. (Long, 6s.) How many soldiers of fortune, of 
doubtful antecedents and equally doubtful morality, have 
come riding down the broad road of romance since Mr. 
Stanley Weyman headed the procession with “Gil de 
Bérault’’! They are all redoubtable heroes, and they all 
find their salvation at the hands of some noble-hearted 
woman who has the power of bringing their best side upper- 
most. Well, the theme is a sound and healthy one, and of 
these redoubtable heroes Monsieur le Capitaine Douay is by 
no means the least interesting. And what a wide field for 
romantic adventure there is in the time and place chosen by 
the author for his hero’s career! Never in history was there 
a more picturesque, stirring, and martial period than that 
of the Spanish occupation of the Netherlands. The mere 
bare historical facts read like a glowing romance, and if the 
Antwerp of to-day is a city abounding in beauty of architec- 
ture, what was it then? There is no lack of excitement and 
interest in the story running through these pages, and many 
are the Captain’s hairbreadth escapes by flood and field. At 
first there is some halting in the movement owing, it appears, 
to the effort of keeping up an old-fashioned diction. At times 
this effort makes the author’s style stilted and forced; but 
as the book progresses this is noticed less and less. Altogether, 
the volume is well worth reading. 
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Short Notices 


Vol. IX. Edited by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) This 
number of the “ Expositor ’’ contains, among other inter- 
esting matter, an article entitled “The Bible Story of the 
Creation: a Phase of the Theistic Argument,’’ from the pen 
of Dr. W. L. Davidson. In it the writer takes us back to 
a phase of controversy that already seems very remote. He 
reminds us of the earliest recognition of the futility of the 
attempts of such well-meaning apologists as those who, in 
the middie of the last century, strove to make out a case for 
Genesis as a kind of cryptic handbook of geology—the frank 
recognition by Mr. Goodwin, in the sulphurous pages of 
“Essays and Reviews.’’ A more hopeful line of defence was 
taken by Dr. Rorison, of Peterhead. No longer were we 
crudely told that the seven days represented geological epochs, 
but with a happy audacity it was announced that the 
creative heptameron is “a whole inclusive of a whole.’’ The 
inspired writer “ sweeps the world with his eye, taking in its 
parts with successive glances’’; seeing in every part, and 
every object that contributed to fill the parts, testimony to 
one only truth: “The hand that made us is divine.’”’ His 
subsequent enumeration is not in chronological, but in logical 
sequence——the order of thought, not the order of time. Sub- 
stantially accepting this view, Dr. Davidson goes on to 
examine its significance. This he finds, in the Old Testament, 
in connection with the institution of the Sabbath ; and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the mystical rest that remaineth 
for the people of God. He discerns its emotional worth in 
the Psalms; and, most important of all, he finds its true 
dogmatic and theological value in the Sapiential books of the 
Old Testament, which foreshadowed the glory of the 
Johannine dogma: ‘“ The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us; ... His glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father.’’ The table of contents of this volume contains the 
usual array of scholarly names, and on the whole there is 
a surprising freshness in the treatment of well-worn subjects, 
to say nothing of the ingenuity which even yet can discover 
new. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Major C. G. Dennison, 
D.S.0. (Longmans, 5s.) Major Dennison, of Dennison’s 
Scouts, earned a good reputation for zeal and vigilance in 
the later stages of the Boer war, after having bravely 
defended the little outlying post of Kuruman with a handful 
of men. This volume is an account of his adventures in the 
struggle, in fight and captivity, illustrated from several 
photographs of persons and scenes in the war. The book 
does not pretend to be more than an unvarnished record of 
events, with comments; literary pretensions it has none. 
Major Dennison speaks throughout from the standpoint of 
the loyal and experienced colonist. He shows all the especial 
knowledge and local skill possessed by the Cape loyalists ; 
but he also gives evidence of some of the colonial faults, of an 
uneasy, self-conscious temper, seeking for slights where they 
are not intended, and resenting any appearance of coldness 
or condescension as a mortal injury. Undoubtedly the 
jealousy between regulars and volunteers, almost exclusively 
among the officers, was very evident. Major Dennison 
ascribes to this the failure to catch De Wet. He also con- 
demns house-burning, though presumably not in all cases. 
At any rate, he recalls with gusto the burning of Baden- 
horst’s house by the Scouts because their leader had been 
harshly treated by that commander, when a prisoner. If left 
alone, Boer houses became centres of guerilla warfare, supply- 
ing food and information to the roving commandoes. If the 
farms were occupied, the detachments were liable to be cut 
off. From a military standpoint the houses were doomed ; 
the only question was whether the military advantage was or 
was not outweighed by the desperation infused into homeless 
and vindictive Boers. Major Dennison thinks farm-burning, 
even on a not excessive scale, not worth the trouble; and very 
likely he is right. The Boer war was a medley of military 
and civil matters, like the Boers themselves. 
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THE ART WORKERS’ QUARTERLY for July 
(Chapman & Hall, 2s. 6d. net) comes up to that standard of 
practical efficiency and artistic merit which previous issues 
of this magazine have led us to anticipate. Amongst 
numerous interesting articles, the one on the “ Pile Carpet 
belonging to The Worshipful Company of Girdlers of the 
City of London,” by A. F, Kendrick, B.A., and that dealing 
with “ Pewter,’’ by Ernest Radford, are specially attractive. 
The paper on “Italian Lace,’’ by M. Jourdain, makes us 
regret that “ frilled fashion ’’ should have destroyed the taste 
for those simple gowns which were able to display to the 
fullest advantage the beauty of continuous design in decora- 
tive effects; but the article on “ Jewellery by Members of the 
Dress Designers’ Exhibition Society ’’ leaves us optimistic as 
we realise that “there still are some who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal, the fire-god of Mechanics.’’ This periodical 
gives also interesting and valuable information respecting the 
“ Amateurs’ and Art Students’ Exhibition at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery,’’ and “The Home Arts and Industries 
Association,’’ together with notes on recent exhibitions and 
art publications. The illustrations are numerous, and 
special mention must be made of the detached copies of “ The 
Supporting Figures in the Mantelpiece, Dorchester House,” 
the work of Alfred Stevens, whose skill in combining the 
useful and the beautiful forms the subject of an article by 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.1.B.A. 


Reprints and New Editions 


I am very glad to have some more volumes in Messrs. 
Dent’s admirable Temple Dramatists: Dekker’s OLD FOR- 
TUNATUS and Massinger’s A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD 
DEBTS, edited respectively by Oliphant Smeaton and George 
Stronach (1s. net each). The first named is delightful re- 
reading, and the editing, notes and glossary are excellent ; it 
is good, too, to renew acquaintance with the terrible Sir Giles 
Overreach, the “cruel extortioner’’ ; lucky were those who 
saw this part performed by Kean and Cooke. As to Dekker, 
I should be greatly obliged, and so would many others, if 
Messrs. Dent could see their way to give us a complete 
edition of his works, prose and poetry, for no writer is so 
helpful as he to a right understanding of Elizabethan life ; 
at any rate please let us have “ The Gul’s Hornbook,”’ “ The 
Seven Deadly Sinnes,’’ and some of the other London books; 
of course they are already included in other series, but in no 
such handy form as this of the Temple Dramatists. Letters 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. form the contents of 
KINGS’ LETTERS, edited by Robert Steele (Moring, The 
King’s Classics, 2s. 6d. net), excellently printed and bound. 
Of the great Henry’s letters the editor rightly says: ‘“ They 
bear his impress in every line, even to the sudden explosions 
of wrath which play havoc with the balance of his sen- 
tences ’’; they are indeed human documents. No student of 
those reigns, so important in the course of our history, should 
omit to purchase and peruse this useful collection. Messrs. 
Hutchinson send me an addition to their excellent library of 
standard biographies, Maxwell’s LIFE OF WELLINGTON 
(1s. and 2s.), the title-page defaced by an ugly stamp con- 
veying the publishers’ compliments; I take the volume as 
complimentary enough without this addition! The work has 
been judiciously abridged and provided with notes. From 
grave to more or less gay, WESTWARD HO! comes to me 
in Mr. John Long’s Library of Modern Classics (2s. and 3s.), 
with illustrations by Harold Copping and a photogravure 
portrait from the well-known engraving by Jeens. ‘“ West- 
ward Ho!”’ is to my mind, as says Mr. Hannaford Bennett, 
the editor of this reprint, “ beyond comparison the greatest ”’ 
of Kingsley’s novels ; what a splendid spaciousness there is in 
it! Of course it is permeated with Kingsley’s own views, 
and his vision of Elizabethan life is tempered and toned by 
his predilections, but as a story—and that is all I count it to 
be—it goes with an admirable swing from first to last ; 


“The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ; 

For the deck it was the field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave,’’ 
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as Kingsley himself quotes. Here, too, is another brave 
story, one of adventures by land and water, Cooper’s THE 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS (Grant Richards, The Boy’s 
Classics, 1s. net), a classic indeed not only for boys, though 
I understand it is now the fashion té sneer at Fenimore 
Cooper and his red man. Cooper, of course, was an idealist ; 
what the worse was he for that? He could tell a good tale, 
he could draw a lifelike portrait, he possessed a vivid method 
of writing, and—his books, the best of them at any rate, 
charm us still; so let us be thankful and carp not—‘ Why 
rage the heathen furiously ?”’ vo as We 


Forthcoming Books, &c. 


In consequence of the steady sale of The Temple Dramatists 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. feel encouraged to continue the 
publication of this series. They now announce a further 
list of seven volumes to be issued during the autumn. Lovers 
of the Elizabethan drama should welcome this announcement, 
as it is nearly three years since the series has received any 
addition. Dekker’s “ Old Fortunatus’”’ and Massinger’s “ A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts”’ are already issued, and 
the following will be published at short intervals: Tourneur’s 
“The Revenger’s Tragedy,’ Ford’s “The Broken Heart,’ 
Lyly’s “ Campaspe,”’ “ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,’’ and 
“The Return from Parnassus.’’ They are all edited by 
competent scholars, and present a complete and recognised 
text, together with a preface, glossary, and brief notes.—Mr. 
Heinemann has in preparation a book by Mr. E. D. Morel, 
entitled ‘“ King Leopold’s Rule in Africa.’’—The early 
volumes of Mr. Heinemann’s series of big monographs on 
great English artists, originally published in a very exquisite 
édition de luxe, are to be reissued in popular form, the first 
announcement being Sir Walter Armstrong’s “ Life of Gains- 
borough and his Place in English Art,’’ which is promised 
for this autumn.—Mr. Rider Haggard’s new novel, “ The 
Brethren: a Romance of the Crusades,’’ which is now 
appearing in “ Cassell’s Magazine,’’ will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co, during September.—A translation of 
M. Granjon’s work, “ A Soul’s Emancipation,’’ is about to 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock.—‘ The Extraordinary 
Confessions of Diana Please’’ is the title of a new book 
by Mr. Bernard Capes, which is to be issued by Messrs. 
Methuen, who also are the publishers of a volume 
by Mr. Arthur H. Patterson, the well-known Broad- 
land naturalist, entitled ‘“ Notes of an East Coast 
Naturalist.’’—Messrs. George Routledge will publish early 
in September a translation of “Der Weltkrieg: Deutsche 
Traume,’’ by August Niemann, under the title of ‘“ The 
Coming Conquest of England.’’—A cheap edition of Mr. 
Plowden’s “ Grain or Chaff: the Autobiography of a Police 
Magistrate’’ will be issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on 
August 29. The price will be 6s.—On the same date, in the 
shilling edition of Mark Rutherford’s works, Mr. Unwin 
is bringing out two additional volumes: ‘“ Miriam’s 
Schooling ’’ and “ Catherine Furze.’’—‘‘ They Twain,’’ a new 
novel hy Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, will also be published by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on August 29.—Mr. Edmund Gosse 
has collected his recent studies in modern French literature 
into a volume which will be published by Mr. Heinemann 
in the autumn. It will be entitled “ French Profiles.’’--- 
Mr. Heinemann is also bringing out this autumn M. A. 
Barbeau’s “Life and Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth 
Century,’’ with an Introduction by Austin Dobson, and 
also in October the “ Life and Correspondence of John Duke, 
Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England,’’ which 
will be edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge.—Messrs. 
S. C. Brown, Langham & Co. will publish in September 
“The Handloom Weaver’s Daughter,’’ by James 
Haslam.—Mr. John Lane announces for publication 
on August 30 the fourth and last volume of his new edition 
of Sir Arthur Helps’ “Spanish Conquest in America,”’ 
edited by Mr. M. Oppenheim. This edition contains 
numerous maps.—On the same date Mr. Lane will issue 
a reprint of “The Dissemblers,’” by Mr. Thomas Cobb, in 
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the Canvas-Back Library of Popular Fiction; also a new 
volume in Flowers of Parnassus, entitled “ A Little Child's 
Wreath,’’ by Elizabeth Rachel Chapman, with illustrations 
by Mr. W. Graham Robertson.—Mrs. M. E. Boole is follow- 
ing her “ Lectures on the Logic of Arithmetic ’’ with a little 
book, which the Oxford University Press is about to publish, 
called “The Preparation of the Child for Science.”’ Mrs. 
Boole has attempted to utilise on behalf of little children 
the life-work of many great men now almost forgotten— 
especially Nicolas Boulanger, Thomas Wedgwood, Charles 
Babbage, George Boole, Ram Chundra, Gratry, Benjamin 
Betts, Charles Winslow and the late Dr. Wiltshire. 


New Books Received 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 


Suspiriose Cogitationes: Tribal Lays (Kegan Paul). 
Thiselton, A. E., Notule Critice (Folkard), 0/6 net. 


Travel and Topography 


Miltoun, F., The Cathedrals of Northern France (Laurie), 6/0 net. 
Jungman, Nico, Holland (Black), 25/0 net. 


Educational 


Hill, M. D., and Webb, W. M., Eton Nature-Study and Observational 
Lessons, Part II. (Duckworth), 3/6 net. 

O’Connor, J. C., How to Speak Esperanto (Dixon & Hunting), 0/1. 

Huxley, T. H., and Gregory, R. A., Physiography (Macmillan), 4/6. 


Miscellaneous 


Hamilton, Dom Adam, Chronicle of the English Augustinian Canonesses of 
St. Monica’s at Louvain, 1548 to 1625 (Sands), 10/6 net. 

Patterson, A. H., Notes of an East Coast Naturalist (Methuen), 6/0. 

Chamberlin, W. J., Ordered to China: Letters (Methuen), 6/0. 

The Story of an East London Hospital (Macmillan), 2/6 net. 

Congo Free State: Report of the Vice-Governor-General (Brussels : Lebégue). 

Sykes, M., and Sandars, E., D’Ordel’s Pantechnicon (Bickers), 1/0 net. 

Hultzsch, E., South-Indian Inscriptions (Madras: Government Press), 2/0. 

Ransome, A., The Souls of the Streets (Brown, Langham), 1/6 net. 


Fiction 


Bindloss, H., ‘“‘The League of the Leopard’’ (Long), 6/0; Cobban, 
J. MacLaren, ‘‘A Soldier and a Gentleman” (Long), 6/0; Yorke, 
Curtis, “The Girl in Grey’’ (Long), 6/0; Muddock, J. E., ‘“‘In the 
Red Dawn” (Long), 6/0; Diehl, Alice M., ‘“‘ Love and Liars” (Long), 
6/0; Peple, E., ““A Broken Rosary” (Lane), 6/0; Pain, Barry, 
“Lindley Kays” (Methuen), 6/0; Capes, Bernard, “‘ Diana Please” 
(Methuen), 6/0; Whishaw, Fred., ‘Lovers at Fault” (White), 6/0; 
Savage, R. H., “The Last Traitor of Long Island” (White), 6/0; 
Merriman, H. 8., ‘The Last Hope” (Smith, Elder), 6/0; Barr, 
Amelia E., ‘“‘ The Black Shilling ’’ (Unwin), 6/0; Brudno, E. 8., “‘ The 
Fugitive ’’ (Heinemann), 6/0; Gautier, T., ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin ”’ 
(Maclaren); Jerome, Jerome K., “Tommy & Co.’ (Hutchinson), 6/0; 
Boothby, Guy, ‘“‘ A Bride from the Sea ”’ (Long), 5/0. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Burney, F., Cecilia, 2 vols. (Bell), 2/0 each net. 

Emerson, Vol. II. English Traits, The Conduct of Life, Nature (Bell), 2/) net. 

Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Coriolanus, Cymbeline (Heine- 
mann), 0/6 each. 

Radcliffe, Mrs., The Romance of the Forest (Routledge), 2/0. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho! (Long), 2/0 net. 

Shakespeare (Edinburgh Folio), Venus and Adonis, Lucrece; Pericles; The 
Two Noble Kinsmen; Sonnets, 4 vols. (Richards). 


Sixpenay Reprints 
Cooper, E. H., George and Son (Long). 


Periodicals, &c. 


“North American Review,” “ Royal,” “Woman at Home, University 
Record ’’ (Chicago), “Indian Antiquary,” ‘‘ Conservator,” ‘‘ Monotype 
Recorder,” ‘‘ Longman’s Magazine,”’ “Good Health,”’ “ Leisure Hour,” 
“Girl’s Own Paper,”’ “Boy's Own Paper,” “ Friendly Greetings,” 
“Sunday at Home,” “ Library Association Record,”’ “‘ Literary News,” 
** Ainslee’s,” ‘* Pall Mall Magazine,” ‘‘ Westminster Review.” 


” © 


Booksellers’ Catalogues 


Mr. Thomas Thorp (General), Reading; Mr. Bernard (Rare), 


Quaritch 
Piccadilly. 


Foreign 


Theological and Biblical 
wae, M., Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens (Giessen: J. Ricker), 
m. 


Miscellaneous 
Encyclopsedie van Nederlandsch-Indié (Leiden: E. J. Brill). 
Daniels, A. J., Kasussyntax zu den (echten und unechten) Predigten Wulf- 
stans (Leiden: G. F. Théonville). 
Periodicals 
“Dr. A. Petermanns Mitteilungen,” “ L’Occident,” “Le Mois Scientifique.” 
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Egomet 


tomed Chair” has always greatly appealed to 

me, not because of the charming young lady 

who sat in it, but because the writer of the 
verses confirmed a belief of mine that of all furniture 
no piece is so expressive as an empty chair. This fact 
was brought home to me many years ago when I was in 
the room of a friend then but recently dead. He was a 
man of over eighty years of age, and [ had been wont 
to visit him of an evening to talk over books and over 
his memories of the past. The last time I saw him he 
sat at his customary chair by the window side, an old 
time-beaten leather chair, with great flaps at the top of 
each side that always reminded me of the blinkers of a 
horse. He called for the two glasses of whisky-and- 
water which we used to drink together ; then, lying back 
in his chair and folding his hands on his knees, he 
lcoked steadily out of the window, which opened on the 
quaint village street, still reddened with the departing 
light of sunset. 


Tenses delightful ballad of “ The Cane-Bot- 


“My boy, my memory is failing like the rest of me,”’ 
he said, after some small space of silence. Then he 
began to talk, quotation, anecdote, reminiscence falling 
over one another in their eagerness to come forth. The 
next time I visited that room he lay sleeping in the 
churchyard ; but there, by the window in its accustomed 
place, stood his armchair, and it seemed to speak to me 
with the voice that I knew was for ever stilled. I noted, 
at the time, that nothing else in the room was eloquent 
of the dead master, even the open book upon the 
window-seat was dumb. I picked it up; it was the 
“ Essays of Elia.” How often we had spoken together 
of Charles and Mary Lamb. He had never conversed 
with them, but had seen them upon several occasions. 


My armchair welcomes me home more heartily than 
any other of my furniture. My table, my bookcases, 


A Holiday for 


When I throw 


open my gelosie, or great wooden blinds, eight and 
a half feet high and nearly five feet wide, in my 
bed-chamber at my hotel, I have no need to scan 
the heavens to know whether we are to have a fine day or 
not. Every day is bright and almost cloudless, and the 


i HAVE been at Genoa for a month. 


temperature equally invariable. 
middle of the day invariably hot. 

For a summer holiday one requires an out-of-door 
life, of a sort that will really recreate ; and we have it 
at Genoa. The city, as we all know, is built upon hills, 
or rather mountains—spurs of the Ligurian Alps. 
Hence we have the combined benefit of seaside and 
mountain. 

I have made three mountain excursions: one to the 
Church of Madonna della Guardia, upon the summit 
of Mt. Figogna, 2,680 feet above the sea-level. It is 
reached by a very pleasant tram ride of six miles to 
Ponte del Serro, then by a most delightful walk upon 
the road, prepared for, but not yet used by, an electric 
tram-line, with an easy grade of ascent. After 
two hours’ climbing I stopped for a déjeuner at an inn 
called “ Trattoria Parodi della Giazza,” commanding a 
vista of great beauty and extent. From the hotel I took, 


Many would call the 


my buffet, what care they for me? Just nothing at 
all; but my chair opens its arms to me and says: 
“Come, rest, my friend.” And I sit there and dream 
my dreams, or think of past hours when I have sat 
there with a friend opposite me in that other armchair. 
I have been a fortunate man in my friends. One, in- 
deed, robbed me of my money, and another attempted 
to rob me of my good name. I do not often recall those 
two, but linger in my thoughts over those who have 
been dear and good to me. 

I oncE saw a chair in an exhibition of relics; it had 
belonged to a great writer—one of the greatest of them 
all. There it stood, poor thing, a show for men and 
women to gaze at and misunderstand. I stood before 
it and pitied it. I thought of how often that splendid, 
whole-hearted master had sat in it, thinking and 
writing, pouring forth of his abundance a world of 
splendid creations for the good of his kind. In the 
master’s room that chair would have spoken to me; 
here it was but a sorry show. I dislike this exhibiting 
of relics elsewhere than in the places in which they 
belong; and there they should not be ticketed and 
labelled and stuck in rows against the walls. I have 
never visited the Carlyle House, and I never shall ; but 
I would have given much to have stood even once in 
Carlyle’s room as it was when he sat and wrote in it. 

Wart sum, what portion even of life, would not I 
give to see Shakespeare’s chair, standing in his room 
before the table at which he worked; or Swift’s or 
Milton’s or Miss Austen’s or Lamb’s or Thackeray’s 
or Dickens’—these chairs, do you tell me they are mere 
dumb things of wood and leather? I know better; my 
chair and I are old cronies—have had many a chat 
together. I know that chairs can talk; but it is not 
everyone who can understand what they say. 


E. G. O. 


the Quiet Minded 


on the advice of the /ocandiere (inn-keeper), the more 
direct but much steeper path—for part of the way 
quite a scramble—to the summit. No guide was 
necessary; but I could have had a guide and a 
mulo to ride for 4s. 2d. each way. The views in the 
Valley of Polcevera and of its surrounding mountains 
are grand to the very summit, and you frequently 
pass vineyards and occasionally villas. At the inn 
there was an engraving of a saint and a devout monk, 
which informed the traveller that Madonna della 
Guardia appeared to Beneditto Pareto in Polcevera in 
the year 1490. I infer that the vision led to the con- 
struction of the church named in her honour upon the 
highest point of Mt. Figogna, the interior of which 
edifice is most brilliant. It has few regular worshippers, 
I should say ; but I saw pasted upon the front of one of 
the churches in this city a large poster, announcing a 
pilgrimage for the faithful to the church. 

The view from the esplanade in front of the church 
over land and sea is certainly worthy of a double star 
in the guide-books. I descended on the other side of 
the mountain by the ancient Salita al Santuario, having 
as companion an alert youth, with his well-groomed and 
daintily stepping little horse, bearing on his back an 
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empty pannier. It was a steep descent, even though by 
many zigzags and inclines, and tried to the utmost the 
tendons of my knees and heels. I took my tram at 
St. Quirico and stopped at San Pier d’Arena (St. Peter 
of the Sand, I suppose), on the coast, for a bathe; but 
to my surprise, with no unusual “blow,” the sea was 
boiling and rolling. More easy mountain trips can be 
made: one by taking the funicular tram at the Doria 
Palace and ascending 770 feet to Granarolo, from which 
there is an easy and most delightful walk of some two 
miles along the ancient ramparts to the Castellacio, 
which is at a height of 1,252 feet. Another trip, to a 
height of 1,020 feet, is by the “ Righi” funicular and 
its connecting tram from Zecca Square, in the centre of 
the city, to the Hétel-Restaurant “ Righi”’; and from 
there—an equally charming walk—to the old castle. 
It would require a separate article to describe my trip 
upon the famous promenade, Sentiero de] Pino, over 
the promontory of Portofino, ascending to the height of 
2,010 feet, dinner at the old Dolphin Inn at the ancient 
seaport of Portofino, and a swim in and row over the 
Gulf of Tigullio. The bathing resorts are numerous at 
the lovely ‘“‘ Bagni,” both east and west of Genoa: at 
Sturla, and at beautiful Nervi and at Quarto, whence 
Garibaldi set out for Sicily in 1860; and on the west 
at Pegli, with its show palaces ; and a little further on, 
by train, Varazze, where the beach is sandy. | 

It is needless to speak of the palaces and of the many 
objects of historical interest, all described in the guide- 
books. Good and inexpensive living can be had at all 
the hotels. At the Giardino d’Italia, there are orches- 
tral concerts from 9 to 12 every evening, attended by 
apparently the best people ; the entrance practically one 
penny, for you merely add that sum (10 centesimi), 
for the band, to each order for café, an ice, or Bavarian 
beer, &c. The new Teatro Verdi furnishes opéra bouffe, 
of high order, with superb stage appointments and 
variety performances, canzonatistas, acrobats, the Danza 
e canto and the like. General admission, with a seat, 
as low as 10d. There are several excursions from here 
by sea at moderate rates. I went on one to Leghorn and 
back, 100 miles each way, on the large ocean liner 
“Orione” for 8 lire, 6s. 8d. for the 200 miles; but 
this was a special and largely attended excursion for all 
the Ligurian, Piedmontese and Lombardy editors and 
hotel-keepers to the opening of a new health-water esta- 
blishment. From Leghorn my party made a side trip 
to Pisa and its famous Campanile, Duomo and chapel. 
Fruit is so abundant and cheap that it is served without 
stint at a déjewner where, wine included, the charge 
is 24 lire (2s.) 

There are no beggars (well, hardly any) and no mos- 
quitoes at Genoa. The streets—not merely the show 
streets, but every narrow street and alley—are kept as 
clean as water and brooms can make their smooth, well- 
laid granite pavements ; and the sewers are all laid under 
ground. I have found the drinking water exceedingly 
pure and wholesome. The miles and miles of shops are 
attractive—usually with fixed and very moderate prices. 

To conclude, of course the holiday here would not 
meet the views of the youth who expects by chance to 
meet that “other, not a sister’ of Mrs. Norton’s verses, 
nor those of the maiden who is awaiting the unknown 
Prince Charming ; but for those in search of quiet and 
beauty I can imagine no better place. 
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The Work a Herbert Spencer 


X1IV.—The Premier’s Address 


NE hesitates to impugn a generalisation of so 

acute an observer as Mr. Gilbert, and none the 

O less when set to such convincingly humorous 

music as that of the Sentry’s Song in “ Iolan- 

the,” but the present writer does certainly assert that, 

though ‘ born into this world alive,” he is, at the time 

of writing, neither a little Liberal nor a little Con- 

servative ; and he honestly believes that his interest in 

Mr. Balfour’s address to the British Association is free 

from any political bias, or from any prejudice due to 

the fact that the Premier happens to be the Chancellor 

of his own University. So much, I hope, the reader will 
believe. 

The address raises many great and important ques- 
tions, none of which can adequately be dealt with in 
an essay of a few hundred words; but here I desire 
briefly to refer to the most interesting of these, which 
may appositely be considered in concluding the present 
series of articles. 

As the reader will remember, Mr. Balfour, with much 
felicity, dwelt upon that new conception of the atom 
which we owe in large measure to the contemporary 
Cambridge school of physicists. He observed that 
‘there are those who regard gross matter, the matter 
of every-day experience, as the mere appearance of 
which electricity is the physical basis” ; electricity is 
“the reality of which matter is but the sensible expres- 
sion.” Now to these phrases, as far as they go, we 
are bound to give our assent. We may indeed say that 
these assertions are now proven truths. “The monads 
themselves [or electrons, to use the now recognised 
term] are not regarded as units of matter, but as units 
of electricity ; so that matter is not merely explained, 
but is explained away.” Some few months ago I en- 
deavoured to state this new view in these columns 
(AcapEMy, March 12), and since then it has received 
a degree of experimental support which places it beyond 
dispute. But at this point one really must join issue 
with Mr. Balfour. 

When the Premier was reported as saying that elec- 
tricity is regarded as the physical basis of matter, one 
was certainly amazed. Of course, I am not in a position 
to state in other terms the idea for which that phrase 
stands in Mr. Balfour’s mind. One remembers Huxley’s 
description of protoplasm as the ‘‘ physical basis of life,” 
and is left wondering whether the phrase has any similar 
meaning in this instance. For, of course, Huxley meant 
material basis, and this is the natural interpretation. 
But to say that electricity is the material basis of 
matter is to say nothing at all. Re-reading and again 
re-reading the address, one realises that that ‘ blessed 
word ” electricity is hardly more than a word to Mr. 
Balfour. This is evident when we observe that he 
nowhere makes any attempt to define the most im- 
portant word in his speech! One would be interested 
to know whether the phrase ‘“ physical basis” would 
enter into such a definition, if it occurred to Mr. Balfour 
that one was needed. 

If we now turn to a passage of brilliant and incisive 
lucidity, near the end of the address, we find this 
sentence, referring to “ what men see and handle,” and 
obviously in allusion to the electric theory of matter: 
‘It may seem singular that down to, say, five years ago, 
our race has, without exception, lived and died in a 
world of illusions.” Well, we shall hear of an exception 
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in a moment—and an exception to whom Mr. Balfour 
himself owes perhaps more than he realises. 

Without more than an allusion to the acknowledg- 
ment of evolution in every sphere—which contrasts so 
significantly with the late Marquis of Salisbury’s presi- 
dential address of just ten years ago—and without more 
than observing the fact that Mr. Balfour’s original con- 
tribution to his speech consisted in a circular argument 
based upon the theory of evolution, and designed to 
overthrow our belief in the external reality, of which 
the theory of evolution is the most comprehensive ex- 
pression—let us make serious inquiry into this term 
electricity. Mr. Balfour’s statement of the electric 
theory of matter is admirable, I have said, as far as it 
goes; but it only begins to go anywhere. For this fine 
pentasyllabic mouthful, electricity, to which matter has 
been reduced, is merely a name (but when was ever 
metaphysician that did not take names for realities ?) 
for a form of Energy, a manifestation of Power. Science 
has indeed reduced matter to a manifestation of Energy 
or Power, and that within the last five years; but the 
illustrious teacher, of whose work this address contains 
so many unnamed acknowledgments, reached this con- 
clusion forty-three years ago, nearly four decades before 
radium or radio-activity and electrons were known or 
dreamt of. Mr. Balfour finds in this ‘‘ new” conclusion, 
without which, according to him, “ our race has, without 
exception, lived and died in a world of illusions,” an 
argument against the validity of all science and a plea 
in favour of idealism. Yet there is not, in the “new” 
view of matter, a single essential addition to or modi- 
fication of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of ‘“ Transfigured 
Realism,” to which his conception of matter as a mani- 
festation of energy led him so many years ago. The 
“New Theory of Matter,” to quote from Mr. Balfour’s 
title, whilst regarded by him as an argument for 
idealism (‘‘ Should the idealist be right, the doctrine of 
evolution is a dream,’ says Spencer), is simply the 
modern scientific proof of the doctrine of “ Transfigured 
Realism,” whose founder has written these prophetic 
words, in which the substance of Mr. Balfour’s address 
was crystallised when he, if I mistake not, was in his 
teens: 

“ For an explanation which has a seeming feasibility 
[e.g., “hard, round atoms’’] science substitutes an 
explanation which, carrying us back only a certain 
distance, there leaves us in presence of the avowedly 
inexplicable. One truth must grow ever clearer—the 
truth that there is an inscrutable existence everywhere 
manifested, to which the man of science can neither find 
nor conceive either beginning or end. Amid the mysteries 
which become the more mysterious the more they are 
thought about, there will remain the one absolute cer- 
tainty, that he is ever in presence of an infinite and 
eternal energy, from which all things proceed.’’ 

So, at the height, we leave him: remembering that 
(though he is, to use his own words, “no longer con- 
scious ’’) they are not dead—I quote her own words from 
the tombstone of the great woman whom he persuaded 
to achieve something like his own immortality— 

“ Who live again 
In minds made nobler by their presence.”’ 


C. W. SAaLerepy. 


A Special Educational Supplement, containing 
numerous reviews of school books, will be in- 
cluded in our issue of September I7. 
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The Past and Future of 
Our Drama—VI 


F it be granted that such a theatre be desirable, it 
| must also be granted that there is little likelihood 
of its foundation in this country, at any rate with 
State aid. There are many difficulties in the 
way. There is a very large majority to this day who, 
even if it does not look askance at the theatre, would at 
any rate utterly refuse to sanction any application of 
national funds to its support. Then, as a nation, we are 
not over fond of grandmotherly legislation in matters of 
art, and many of those who are most anxious to witness 
the opening of a répertoire theatre do not desire a State- 
supported Hospital for Incurables, preferring a Con- 
valescent Home supported by“ voluntary contributions. 
That is to say, they argue for the fresh-air cure, not the 
stifling atmosphere of a government department; they 
say that the drama is not dead, or dying, but simply 
sick, and that it can be called to health again by the 
enthusiasm and comforting support of those who truly 
love it. 

It cannot be denied that there is much truth in 
these views. Further, what right has London to use 
national funds for a répertoire theatre? Have not 
Edinburgh and Dublin, not to mention the great pro- 
vincial centres, some, if not equal, claims? If a theatre, 
why not also an opera house? It will be seen that it 
is not probable that any Government would bring in a 
bill granting an adequate sum for an adequate scheme. 
Can the municipalities be expected to assist? Would 
they dare go to the voters and say that even a fraction 
of a penny was about to be added to the rates in order 
to found and support a répertoire theatre? It seems 
indeed that not only would the benefits accruing from 
a répertoire theatre be doubtful, as far as reviving the 
drama is concerned, but that it is never likely to be 
attained at all. Perhaps a Mr. Carnegie will some day 
offer London such a house ; perhaps he will not. 

Is there then no hope? In a recent lecture Mr. 
A. B. Walkley noted the fact that there are to-day two 
audiences, the old, satisfied with the present state of 
affairs, the new, which cries aloud for more wholesome 
food. Where is this new audience to be met with, in 
what directions is it making its influence felt? In two 
quarters, in London and, of all places in the world, in 
Dublin, at the performances of the Stage Society and of 
the Irish National Theatre Society. 

The Stage Society is to all intents and purposes a 
body of playgoers, members of the new crowd, who have 
banded themselves together to produce plays which 
would have little chance of acceptance at the hands of 
the ordinary commercial manager. The Society arranges 
performances of new and old English and foreign plays, 
and has now completed its fifth season with financial and 
artistic success. As showing the line of policy adopted 
may mention some of the plays acted during the 
last two seasons: “The Good Hope,” by Hermann 
Heijermans, “A Man of Honour,’ by W. Somerset 
Maugham, recently reproduced in London, “ When We 
Dead Awaken,” by Henrik Ibsen, “The Philanthro- 
pists,” an early play by Brieux (a translation also of 
the same writer’s “ Robe Rouge” has been produced at 
the Garrick Theatre with success), ‘‘ The Lower Depths,” 
by Maxim Gorki, “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” by Browning and 
“Op o’ Me Thumb,” by Frederick Fenn and Richard 
Pryce. It will be admitted that the selection of plays is 
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catholic, representing much of what is most fresh and 
most interesting in the drama at home and abroad. It 
is notable, as proving the effect upon the minds of the 
regular theatre managers, that no less than three of the 
above-named plays have since their production by the 
Stage Society been accepted for the commercial theatre. 
Not only does this Society render good service by acting 
plays which would otherwise seldom if ever see the foot- 
lights in this country, but it also provides an admirable 
practical school of acting for many of the younger 
players. Actors who are wearying of the dreary repeti- 
tion of a long run or of constantly playing one type of 
character, obtain from the Stage Society opportunity not 
only of practice but of showing their worth in more 
arduous parts than those usually entrusted to them. 
Very admirable are the results, for nowhere in London 
can better acting be witnessed than at the performances 
of this Society. The mounting of the plays is simple but 
adequate, and altogether the work shows how much can 
be done and at how little cost by those who act in the 
right spirit of earnestness and enthusiasm. Other 
societies in the metropolis that are doing good are The 
Elizabethan Stage and The Mermaid Societies, which 
occupy themselves with the representation of our older 
classics. The first named has acted several of Shake- 
speare’s comedies in a manner approaching as near as 
possible to the conditions that ruled the Elizabethan 
stage, playing without scenery and in Elizabethan 
costume, conclusively proving that an _ elaborate 
mounting, or even that scenery of any sort, is not 
necessary for the thorough enjoyment of a fine play. 
W. T. S. 


The Training of an Artist 


IX 


chial—resentful even of being told how great it 

might be. It is as though its members feared to 

be a part of Greatness, preferring with scowl and 
sulking to dig a potato-patch and live within reach of 
an almshouse. Consider for a moment what it might 
be: 

1. The Royal Academy should be the great Art Guild 
of the nation, containing as a part of itself the present 
Academy, and all the great artistic bodies. 

2. The Royal Academy should embrace the whole art 
activity of the nation. 

3. The Royal Academy should be the great distributor 
of secret charity to such artists as have come to want, 
and should join its relief and pension funds with all 
artists’ benevolent funds, and leave its accounts open 
to a committee of subscribers for inspection. 

4. The Royal Academy should join forces with all the 
great national art educational bodies, so that its schools 
should be the completing schools of the great national 
scheme of art education. 

5. The Royal Academy should be the great exhibiting 


] HAVE said that the Royal Academy has become paro- 
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place for the best art achievement of the nation—its 
vital art ; not the work of men whose strength, in many 
cases, is spent. 

6. The Selecting and Hanging Committees of each 
year should be elected by the whole body of artists— 
t.e. by all the artists who have exhibited in the exhibi- 
tions during the past year. 

The grimmest comment on this arraignment of the 
Royal Academy (for to state what should be becomes 
an accusation of what is not) is that the present esta- 
blishment is so utterly parochial that it does not fulfil 
a single one of these functions. 

Let us first then to the constitution of the Academy 
as it should be—as the great artistic guild of the 
nation : 

The Royal Academy should nominate as its associates, 
or A.R.A.’s, every artist of marked and original talent 
throughout the country, just as the universities give 
their B.A. These should be elected by all the A.R.A.’s 
and R.A.’s in assembly—.e. the present Royal Academy 
being the Academy of Painters in Oils, and electing the 
oil painters to its body; the old Water-Colour Society 
and the R.I. becoming amalgamated in the Academy 
of Painters in Water-Colours, and electing the A.R.A.’s 
in water-colours ; the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects electing its own A.R.A.’s in architecture; the 
Society of Sculptors to be formed into the Academy of 
Sculptors, and electing its A.R.A.’s in sculpture; a 
society of illustrators to be formed as an Academy of 
Illustrators, including all black-and-white artists of 
repute, and electing its A.R.A.’s in illustration; and 
the arts and crafts to be formed into an Academy of 
Applied Design, electing its A.R.A.’s in applied design. 
The associates in each of these academies to elect their 
respective R.A.’s in some such proportion as this: the 
Academy of Painters in Oils to elect forty; the water- 
colour men twenty; the sculptors ten; the architects 
twenty ; the applied design men twenty ; the illustrators 
(black-and-white men) twenty. 

There would then be a body of men thoroughly repre- 
senting the art of the country—a body of men that 
could be respected by the country and by the artists 
of the country. The vote of these associates in assembly 
would carry enormous weight in all artistic matters ; 
and the present hole-and-corner acts of the Academy 
would cease for ever. The Royal Academy would then 
represent the whole art activity of the nation, and it 
would have splendid facilities for extending assistance 
to such deserving artists as are struggling against mis- 
fortune and want. 

But it is in its function as an academy—that is to say, 
in its primal function of education—that its greatest 
force would reside. And, after all, education is the 
chief object of an academy—so much so that the present 
day R.A. is genuinely shocked at the very suggestion. 
The great national school of art that has its head at 
South Kensington should be its primary school for 
teaching the elements from one end of the land to the 
other—it would also become its great school of design— 
and its antique and drawing school would soon bring to 
the front its best pupils, who should then be sent to the 
R.A. schools, where they could have the best training, 
beginning from the life at once; and forming a group 
of fellow-students fired with the enthusiasm for art 
which would make them the best teachers, the one of 
the other, by their healthy rivalry, and advised in their 
studies by the best artists of the land. 

The Royal Academicians should be retired after a 
stipulated number of years or on a ballot of the Asso- 
ciates. 





The Academy 


Correspondence 
“ A Lapse of Memory = 


Srr,—I feel sure that I am echoing the wish of many of 
your readers when I ask you to convey to “ Egomet ’’ my 
thanks for allowing his brain to serve him the “ fantastic 
trick ’’ for which he deemed it necessary to make an apology. 
If it had not been for that slip of the pen, his midnight 
adventure given in your last week’s issue might never have 
been recorded, and we should have been without that stimulus 
to the train of thought which his experience inevitably 
awakens. If “E. G. O.’’ will renew his acquaintance with 
Browning’s “ Memorabilia,’ he will find consolation in the 
thought that trifling recollections give full play to the imagi- 
nation, and he will be able to experience as much pleasure 
from “a lapse of memory ”’ as it has afforded his admirers. 
Yours, &c., A DREAMER. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tue Epiror, 
Tue AcapeMy AND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must Nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

CoMPETITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
*** Academy * Questions and Answers.”’ 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers” willimply disqualification. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 


# Sycorax.-—In “ The Tempest,” I. ii. 263-7, the following words occur : 
This damned witch Sycorax, 

For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible, 

To enter human hearing from Argier, 

Thou know’st was banished ; for one thing she did 

They would not take her life. 


What was the one thing she did? 
furnished in the play.—A. J. Stone. 


So far as I can discover no clue is 


Parriotism.—Was this strong or weak in the Immortal Bard? I notice he 
never once refers to his native scenes, never mentions the Avon or Stratford, 
or even the county of his birth. Why is this silence ?—B.J.B 


Reve.ation.—-“‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” IV. xiv. 12: 


Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion. 


Is this cited from the vision seen in Rev. xiii. 2: ‘“‘ Like a bear, and a mouth 
as a lion, and the dragon gave power" ?—Walter M. Semple. 


Nite Reservorr.—*‘ Ant. and Cleop.” II. v. 94-5: 


So half my Egypt were submerged and made 
A cistern. 


wk fnew made in Shakespeare's time to harness the waters of the 
Nile? B. 


LITERATURE. 


Gro. MEREDITH AND THACKERAY.—George Meredith, in “ Diana of the Cross- 
ways” (Chapter i.), speaking of writers of fiction, says: “A great modern 
writer, of clearest eye and head, now departed, capable in activity of pre- 
senting thoughtful women, thinking men, groaned over his puppetry—that he 
dared not animate them, flesh though they were, with the fires of positive brain- 
stuff. He could have done it, and he is ef the departed! Had he dared he 
would (for he was Titan enough) have raised the art in dignity on a level 
with History, to an interest surpassing the narrative of public deeds as 
vividly as man’s heart and brain in-their union excel his plain lines of 
action to eruption.” I take it George Meredith here refers to Thackeray 
If this be so, tc what passage in his works is reference made ?—G.S.L. <7 


and Literature 


27 August 1904 


A Nover.—Can any of your readers tell me who wrote 
One of the 


“<MaRia”’: 
‘“* Maria,” a novel by the author of ‘‘ George Bateman,” 1785? 
Burney school, I should say.—Z.K.L. 


‘““Orrig Granee.’’—I have come across a book of verse called “ Olrig 
Grange,” edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor, published by Mac- 
Lehose, of Glasgow, 1872. It is extremely clever and amusing, and stands 
well above ordinary minor verse. Can any reader tell me anything of the 
author? Another book of his, “* Hillside Rhymes,” is advertised on a flyleaf. 
—E.K.L. 

# A Dream SeENTENCE.—One morning I woke saying the following words : 
‘No private duty is so paramount but that a man may neglect it in the 
service of the State.” The idea is quite unfamiliar-to me, and the locution, 
“g9 paramount,” one which I should at once discard if it suggested itself. 
Can any one tell me whether it is to be found in any book or system of 
ethics? I may add that other dream sentences of which I have been the 
victim are: “‘Churches are the martello-towers of religion” and “ He 
stemmed the torrent with the pervious prone.’’ The first 1 should certainly 
in my waking hours have discarded as merely being a bombastic metaphor. 
The second contains a word which, though permissible enough, is so rarely 
used nowadays as to be practically obsolete.—G.S.L. 

* “ Trorry. Veck.”—Is it more than a passing coincidence that both Dickens 
and Thackeray should have a character with the name “ Trotty Veck”’’? It 
occurs in Dickens’ ‘“‘Chimes” and in Thackeray’s ‘‘ Book of Snobs” 
(Chapter xliv.). ‘‘ The Chimes” was published at the end of 1844, while 
“The Book of Snobs”’ was first published in volume form in 1848, but does 
it follow that Thackeray borrowed the name?—C. R. Wilkins. 


GENERAL. 


Tue Ass.—Why is the ass looked upon as an object of ridieule?—S. Venka- 
trow (Bombay). 


A Cuttnary BrsitiocraPHy.—Does anything apqoenins a complete biblio- 
graphy of culinary works in the English language, published prior to 1850, 
exist either in print or MS.? I know, of course, of the lists of books in 
Kitchener, and in other old writers, and I ssess the invaluable “‘ Biblio- 
graphie Culinaire”’ of Georges Vicaire (1892), but in collating a rather 
large collection of culinary and gastronomical literature I am at a loss to 
find any authoritative guide as to editions)‘ dates, reprints, &c. I make ne 
reference to the flood of modern cheap eookery-books, which are rarely 
worth cataloguing, but there are many highly interesting old works dated 
between 1700-1840 about which it would be desirable to possess authoritative 
information. Does tae old-established Society of Cooks (a sort of City 
Livery Company, I believe) keep any record of the sort ?—F.S. 


Museums.—Did any collection of curiosities, forming a museum, exist in 
connection with any temple previous to the time of the famous museum of 
Ptolemy at Alexandria (300 B.C.) ?—Hastings Shaddick. 


Answers 


SHAKESPEARE. 


* Have wira You” (“‘ Merry Wives,” Il. i. 239).—This is a common idiom 
of Shakespeare and his time, meaning “I will go along with you” or “I 
will be of your party.” Mine Host says, ‘“ Will you go, mynheers? ”’—i.e. 
to see the contemplated fight between Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh. Shallow 
replies, ‘“‘Have with you, mine host.” There can be no question of a 
challenge, for the two were of one mind in enjoying the fun that was on 
foot.—H.C. 


“Have wits You.”’—There is no suggestion of any challenge to combat 
here. It is simply a quasi-conversational locution, meaning “I will besof 
your party; count on me.” It occurs repeatedly throughout Shakespeare’s 
plays.—H.T7.B. (Matlock). ' 


GENERAL. 


% Quid est veritas? 
Vir est qui adest. 


The origin of this anagram is to be found in the New Testament. In 
St. John’s Gospel, xviii. 37 we find that Jesus finished an answer to Pilate 
with the words, ‘“‘ Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” Then 
came Pilate’s query, “ What is truth?’’ The anagram means that the Man 
then present embodied the truth, as He had said in the same Gospel, xiv. 6, 
** Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life.”—W. Murizon 
(Aberdeen). 


InPLUENZA.—The first modern general use of the term dates from 1888, 
when the epidemic or whatever it was became prevalent. It was also called 
la grippe, and some still use that word. Prior to that time, in the West 
Country at any rate, influenza was used to denote what we now call 
neuralgia. Of course, I am only referring to the popular use of the word ; 
I know nothing about it medically.—George Bacon. : 


An Op Eprrarx.—I offer you this explanation. Complete the partial word 
of both the first line and the last by the partial word of the central one: 
thus: 

Quos anguis tristi diro cum vulnere stravit 
Hos sanguis Christi miro tum munere lavit, 


“‘And when the Serpent strikes them with bitter and grievous wound, the 
blood of Christ washes them with its marvellous gift” ; or in rough metrical 
paraphrase : 


And when the Devil’s bitter poison grieveth them, 
The blood of Christ, a precious boon, relieveth them. 
—Antipodean (Dunedin, N.Z.). 


“Pitt Garuicx.’’—I can confirm the explanation given by M.S. in last 
week’s AcapemMy. I have heard this expression used by very old people to 
denote a sort of scapegoat who is made to suffer for the remissness of others. 
“Poor Pill Garlick pays ’’ always implied that the payer was not the actual 
debtor. I have no information as to the origin of the term.—B. Smith 
(Manchester). 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
— dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
oliow : 


Messrs. Headley Bros., 14 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, The Station, Felixstowe. 

Mr. James G. Bisset, 85 Broad Street, Aberdeen. 

Mr. G. Howard, 60 Green Lanes, N. 











